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FORECAST OF THINGS TO COME 


Although we are writing this ad on a gloomy day in April, we hope that you will read it 
on a sunny day in May. So we are forecasting some of the things that you will find at 


the Co-op during May. 


BATHING SUITS 


Jantzen’s of course for quality and the new 
Cloque Rubber suits Popular trunk and 
zipper shirt combinations for men. 


MEXICAN HUARACHES 


Hand woven leather sandals for beach and 
camp wear, made by Mexicans and import- 
ed from Mexico. For men and women. 


Low Prices 


TROPICAL HELMITS 


These popular hats will be the proper thing 
for Spring Day and reunion festivities and 
all other informal activities. 


ARGUS CAMERAS 


Record your good times accurately and 
clearly with its f 4.5 lens—and inexpensive- 
ly too for original cost and upkeep. 


Dividends Too 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Opposite Willard Straight 











But ATMOSPHERE 


costs money! 


You pay for what you 
buy, at Penney’s, not tor 
a lot ot atmosphere. We 
don’t go in for expensive 
services or fancy decora- 
tions No delivery trucks, 
no credit office, no plush 
rugs. It keeps prices low! 


J.C.PENNEY C0O.,Inc. 


FLETCHER’S 


Can serve your cleaning needs with their 


3 price cleaning services 


Standard $1.50 up 
“Compet” $.50 up 


Complete Fur Service 
Cold Storge — $1.50 up 
Fur Cleaning — $2.50 up 


Relining and Altering 
Dry Storage 
Fur and Woolen Garments $.60 up 


FLETCHER’S 


103 Dryden Rd. 





Economy $1.00 up 


205 N. Aurora St. 
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The Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics at Cornell 


University 
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are two of the several colleges which together make the University. ] 

They offer several types of instruction, with the advantages of at- \ 

I 

tendance in a leading University where students are encouraged to rN 

add to technical and professional training, the broadly cultural ad- a 

. ‘ x t 

vantages of courses in other colleges of the University. The colleges 1 

offer, among others, the following courses: f 

A four-year course, leading to the bachelor degree with opportunities to specialize d 

: : ] ee . : D 

in economics, education, engineering, agronomy, animal husbandry, botany, dairy, s 

forestry, horticulture, poultry, entomology, plant pathology, dietetics, institutional c 

management, hotel management, clothing, child training, and many other subjects. : 

. . . . . . ti 

A two-year course in practical subjects in many fields of agriculture, with oppor- a 
tunities to go from the two-year course to the four-year degree course. 

k 

A twelve-week winter course in agricultural subjects open to anyone with a com- - 

. g 

mon school education. x 

01 

Intensive courses of short periods for training in specialized fields. ec 

di 

; : : a re 

Correspondence courses in many subjects open to those who are in a position to use v 

the knowledge in practical ways. 

le 

Graduate study, through the Graduate School, in many fields in both agriculture th 

and home economics. . 

. . Bi 

Announcements of the various courses may be had by addressing le: 
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O. W. Smirtu, Secretary, Roberts Hall, Ithaca, New York. a 
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Nature -- 


spring and from the dun-colored 

soil there comes the white of 
the lily, the blue of the violet, and the 
damask blush of the rose. Rain falls 
to water it, and after the shower the 
seven sister of light band the sky. 
At noon while he rests from his labors, 
the humming birds and the pigeons 
visit him flashing back metallic luster. 
In evening the sky unlocks her treas- 
ures. The moon comes up like a big 
red balloon, paling to a silver-yellow 
as it rises. When the frost comes, an 
astonishing array of colors glorify 
the elm, the maple, and the birch. 
What gives nature all this splendor 
from the gross materials of earth? 


A MAN plants his garden in the 


The color in plants, from the most 
delicate tint to the gorgeous reds and 
purples is attained from sugar. These 
pigments are all formed from the basic 
colors: red, yellow, and blue. You 
see the garden achieve its variety 
not with the multitude of colors ar- 
tists use, but with a very simple pal- 
ette. 


Any one who has ever mixed paints 
knows from experience that yellow 
and blue will produce the color of 
grass, that yellow may be lost in 
green, that yellow with red makes 
orange, and that some of this may be 
concealed in the green, making it 
darker. Understanding this he will 
readily see how the woods change 
color in the fall. 


Chloréphyll is the green pigment in 
leaves which enables them to absorb 
the energy of the sun and utilize it in 
the manufacture of starch to be 
changed into sugar, the plant’s food. 
But while the coloring matter of 
leaves is predominantly green, there 
are four parts to it: a light green and 
a blue green, both of which constitute 
chlorophyll, a yellow, known as xan- 
thophyll; and a brilliant orange, 
called carotin. When the cold weather 
comes the tree hastens to withdraw all 
the valuable substances from the 
leaves before they fall, and store them 
away in the roots, branches, and 
trunk. It is the green coloring mat- 
ter that is called in, leaving the yel- 
low and orange behind. All during 
the summer the leaves have been mak- 
ing sugar for the growth and life of 
the tree, and the flaming reds we see 
in the maple and oak are the result of 
an excess of this sugar that remains 


By Oliver Vaughan ’38 


in the leaves when winter approaches. 
Hence, for a few days trees play a 
gorgeous part in the pageantry of 
autumn. 


HERE is also in nature what is 

known as structural color effects, 
produced without pigment. As an ex- 
ample of this consider the snow ball, 
all white, which when melted has no 
white at all. The effect in the snow 
ball is produced by the reflection of 
light from the thousands of little cry- 
stals, and in the lily by innumerable 
small bubbles of air. In human hair if 
air infiltrates and takes the place otf 
pigment, when it leaves, all the colors 
of light are reflected, and that is 
white itself. Thus a crown of white 
hair is a special gift, a vesiture of 
light which is possessed in common 
with the lily, the snow, and the 
clouds. 


On the feathers of birds nature plays 
another trick. There is no color, no 
pigment on a hummingbird’s throat, 
a pheasant’s wing, or a peacock’s tail, 
but instead there is a thin transparent 
film on the feathers that produces 
these magical effects. The light that 
strikes the upper surface is partly re- 
flected to the eye, while the rest passes 
through, and is refiected from the 
under surface of the film. The waves 
of light that come from the under sur- 
face, because of their extra journey, 
fall out of step with these reflected 
from above and blot out some color 
of the seven which constitute light. 
The light in consequence of being 
robbed of part of its color will shine 
the colors that remain. To further 
experience the same effect examine a 
pearl, whose beauty is the result 
of the transparent layers of film, form- 
ed one over another; or regard the de- 
lightful hues of an opal, a jewel made 
of layers of silica and air. A soap 
bubble, or a film of colorless kerosene 
on a puddle of water shows the same 
iridescence in the sun. 


If we would understand the color 
of the sunset and of the noonday sky 
we must realize that light is invisible. 
When we see light streaming from a 
keyhole or through a crack, it is not 
light we see. but the reflection of light 
from the dust particles in the air. If 
we were able to remove all these dust 
particles the room would be quite 
dark, and ihe beam of light would have 
disappeared. However, should we put 





- The “Artist 


an object in the way of the light, that 
object would be in full glow; but with 
no indication of the light’s pathway. 
Now blow smoke into the room, and 
the air thus filled lights up immedi- 
ately. Thus it is proved that what 
we see is the reflected light from in- 
numerable particles in the air. 


a there is color there is 
substance. The blue sky is sub- 
stance, consisting of the reflection 
from matter dispersed in fine particles 
throughout the atmosphere. These 
fine particles are not only above us 
where the blue seems to be, but also 
at our elbow. The reason it is blue 
is that blue light waves are shorter 
than red light waves; hence, the very 
fine particles catch and reflect the 
short blue waves more than they do 
the longer waves of other colors. 


The full moon, rising, always 
startles us by its redness and its 
swollen proportions. Here we are 
confronted by an astounding fact. It 
has been found by actual measurement 
that the image made upon the retina 
(the seeing surface of the eye) is no 
larger when the moon is in the east 
or west than when it is high on its 
orbit. We let our minds deceive us; it 
is not our eyes. We think it is larger, 
bacause we compare it for size with 
the distant objects to which it scems 
so near. 


OLOR is a blessing Americans need 

be thankful for. The English have 
little conception of our autumn feast 
of color. When our first notable 
landscape painter, Thomas Cole, ex- 
hibited in London, the English came 
and saw such a thing as they never 
had before. Why, the foliage on this 
man’s trees was all yellow and red. 
Since they had never seen such colors 
in nature, the critics felt it was a 
school of art to be pooh-poohed, and 
the artist was the victim of many jibes 
for his new departure in painting. Our 
autumns always surprise them. When 
my mother first saw the trees in front 
of the house in which she was staying 
turn yellow and red she was certain 
that they were attacked by some dread 
disease. Dean Hale, of Rochester 
Cathedral, despairing of an attempt to 
describe the trees at the height of 
their autumnal hues said, “Let my 
poor British brother try to imagine a 
poinsettia grown into a tree.” 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































N THE spring of ’97 a Stanford 
[ entereracuate called on David 

Starr Jordan, head of Stanford 
University, to persuade the president 
that the students’ artistic talent was 
needed. As a result this student left 
his classes to sail north as artist for 
the Bering Sea Fur Seal Commission. 
All summer he made sketches of these 
curious, soft-eyed animals whose 
glossy coats spell their death to thous- 
ands every year. In the intervais of 
heavy fogs he drew them, sleeping, 
playing, fighting in their rookeries on 
the rocky coasts of the Pribilofs. Re- 
turning to college in the fall, he spent 
more time in finishing his plates for 
reproduction in the government re- 
ports. 

This young man has not become a 
world-famous portrait painter or land- 
scape artist. But Bristow Adams, for 
it was he, since his college days as 
cross-country runner, has been travel- 
ling far and fast. Sixty year of 
mental and physical activity have kept 
his figure slim, and have not made him 
pompous or over-dignifield, he is still 
a good fellow to meet. The old say- 
ing, “Travel broadens the intellect” 
is also reversed by Professor Adams 
into,” “The mind broadens the Travel.” 
And Professor Adams has travelled— 
around and across this world of ours. 
He can tell good stories about Eng- 
land or Hawaii, Japan or India, Mal- 
aya or Egypt, Alaska or Florida, or 
California, the Golden State of the 
west. It was there he received his A.B. 
degree from Stanford in 1900; there 
he met and married Mrs. Adams, 
known to many Cornell students and 
alumni as the charming hostess of 
many Monday nights. 


INCE early days as co-founder of 
the ‘Pathfinder’, and founder of the 

Stanford College magazine ‘Chaparral’ 
Professor Adams has been busy start- 
ing, editing, writing, or drawing for 
various publications. (He designed 
the letters for the Countryman cover). 
He has also been a forester and has 
long worked in Conservation service. 

Professor Adams came to Cornell in 
1914 as editor of agricultural and 
home economics publications and as 
director of the information service of 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture. All the college bulletins that 
makers, students and research work- 
go out over the state to farmers, home- 
ers represent his efforts at least in 
part. 

Besides this work Professor Adams 
gives regular radio talks over WESG 
on the Cornell campus, and over WGY 
in Schenectady. His Thursday noon 
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By J. T. Kangas °38 


talks over station WESG are entitled 
‘Lets Read A Book’. Like most busy 
persons, Professor Adams always finds 
time to do things. So it is not sur- 
prising that being a writer himself, 
he finds time to read books, and tell 
people about some of the good ones. 


At present ‘he is State Director of 
the W.P.A. Writers Project. This work, 
along with radio and other distant ap- 
pointments, necessitates constant tra- 
vel, so that Professor Adams spends 
much time in railway smoking cars or 
behind the wheel of his automobile. 
Few days elapse without his dashing 
off to some city or other, and return- 
ing. In the interims he teaches six 
courses in the college of agriculture. 
and usually manages to beat the stu- 
dents to class at that. 


O many students, as well as other 

friends, Professor Adams is not 
known as Prifessor. Punctual students 
in Forestry 3 or any of several jour- 
nalism courses, on seeing an empha- 
tic necktie approach, say, “Here comes 
B.A.” There is a saying current to the 
effect that (sleeping) students are 
warned of Professor Adams’ coming 
not by seeing him, but because they 
can hear his ties. 


Professor Adams has other interests 
besides a taste for fancy neckwear. 
Chief among them is people. He meets 
all kinds of people—from ordinary 
men, officials, salesmen, students, to 
more picturesque characters, writers, 
would-be writers, backwoodsmen, 
down-and-outers. Perhaps he has even 
met that satistical will-o’-the-wisp, Mr. 
Average Man. 

In class or out, Professor Adams 
is never at a loss for something to talk 
about, to anyone. This is not just the 
ordinary ‘gift of gab’, but a knowledge 
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of, and interest in, most of this world’s 
doings. News work, so they say, per- 
fects men for writing, and for talking 
as well. 


DEPT in the use of the spoken and 

written word, Professor Adams is 
in great demand as a speaker. Or- 
ganizations on the hill and elsewhere 
are continually asking him to speak 
to them. One evening the Countryman 
editor telephoned to his home to find 
if he was ready to talk to the Coun- 
tryman Board that night as arranged. 
The answer was that he would come 
soon; that he had been speaking prac- 
tically all day, and was still going 
strong, he would come as soon as he 
could gracefully get away from his 
dinner speaking engagement. 

To many Cornell students, Monday 
night is B. A.’s night. Every Monday 
evening of the college year, the Adams 
home is open to all who wish to come. 
And come they do, to talk, to listen, 
to laugh, to live again old experiences, 
and hear new ones. Professor and 
Mrs. Adams say it is thus they renew 
their youth. The students find it re- 
freshing too. 

The inscription over the fireplace in 
the library of the Adams home is the 
quotation from Lewis Carrol, “The 
time has come, the walrus said, to 
speak of many things.” The course 
of conversation may include parrots, 
barbecues, mice, ping-pong, and the 
Big Red Team.. Classwork is neither 
a favored or forbidden topic. Yet a 
member of a journalism class once 
said “we learn more about newspapers 
and writing on Monday nights than 
during all the rest of the week.” 

It is on Monday nights that Pro- 
fessor Adams _ story-telling ability 
shines. From a varied experience he 
draws an amazing number of incid- 
ents, true or tall, funny or serious. 
Mrs. Adams is an able second, and 
occasionally tells a good one on the 
Professor. 

Like the four blind men who de- 
scribed the elephant, people vary in 
their opinion of what makes life worth 
living. Some covet coffers full of 
gold. Others hunt fame and glory as 
a dope addict seeks the hypodermic 
needle that brings him peace. Then 
there are those who set as a goal a 
happy home and good friends. All aim 
at a life enjoyable by their own stand- 
ards. Professor Adams lives usefully, 
enjoys himself meanwhile, and at the 
same time makes the lives of others 
happier. B. A. is more than a man, 
he is an institution. May he live on 
to benefit and delight us for 60 years 
more. 
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This Man --- The Farmer 


quite often he finds himself con- 

fronted with the question, “What 
university did you attend?” You reply 
with pride, Cornell, and your ques- 
tioner continues by asking, “What are 
you studying,” or perhaps, “What 
college are you in?” You reply, “Ag- 
riculture” or you might say, “I am 
in the ag school.” About this time 
your questioner has either said rather 
disgustingly “Oh” and changed the 
subject or he has turned to speak to 
some one else. He may have just pol- 
itely looked sad and injured with 
sorrow in his voice as to what be 
your specialty. If you had continued 
on the subject and told your listener 
you were planning to be a farmer and 
you desired to become a good one, so 
you went at it scientifically and de- 
cided to have a college education as a 
suitable preparation for your life’s 
work. He would probably again smile 
pityingly upon you. 

Why is it, that a man who plans to 
become one of the most versatile of 
all craftsmen, a man who must be an 
agronomist, a dairyman, an animal 
husbandryman, a poultryman, an ex- 
pert mechanician, a weather reporter, 
and a host of various and sundry in- 
dividuals be criticized because he 
likes a blue denim shirt and overalls 
in preference to a double-breasted 
suit and a white collar usually worn 
by his critic. 

The wealth of our nation was pri- 
marily inaugurated by agriculture. 
The man responsible for our country’s 
being the finest in the world was the 
farmer. Long before the rumble of 
factories and the whurr of machines 
alarmed the world with the advance- 
ment of civilzation, the farmer was 
busy supplying food to his family and 
selling the surplus to his neighbors. 
His tools were crude but he invented 
hewer and better ones to take their 
place. When the soil needed atten- 
tion he studied its needs and replen- 
ished it, in short, when something was 
required he found a way of taking 
care of it. A little careful thought and 
a bit of study of the ingenuity suc- 
cessful farming requires would con- 
vince you from the start that the 
farmer’s knowledge embodies. many 
more subjects than are required of a 
specialist or tradesman. 


I: ONE is fortunate enough to travel 


7 IS not my intention to belittle 

those in other fields of work, we 
all have our own place, but I hope to 
make clear how much we depend on 
the farmer for our existance and to 
Congratulate the young man of today 


By P. L. Loomis °37 


who attends our schools of agricul- 
ture with the hope that he may suc- 
cessfully become a farmer. 


We must admit that some foods are 
made with fair duplicity in the chem- 
ists’ laboratory, but are there many 
which do not depend on a soil-grown 
crop for their base? Many articles 
are made by chemical processes from 





cellulose, but cellulose must be sup- 
plied from the field when quantity 
is desired and today quantity is a 
great factor. 


You may say, “Isn’t the cow milked 
by a machine ” Well, I’ll agree with 
you there, but I’ll also add—that the 
farmer knew how to care for the 
cows and get milk from them long be- 
fore someone (a farmer-inventor, no 
doubt) conceived the idea of a milk- 
ing machine. Mass production re- 
quired speed so the farmer turned to 
a machine. 


The chemist analyzed the milk and 
found out what was in it so he tried 
to make, and all went well until he 
tried to mix it, then the trouble began 
—it wouldn’t mix well and when it did 
it was found to be so expensive a pro- 
cess that the farmer and his cows had 
him beat before he even started, so he 
gave up the idea. All such accounts 
simmer down to just this conclusion; 
—the farmer is the man who can pro- 
duce the food necessary for the na- 
tion at the least cost. 


The fact that the farmer should be 
treated as a real benefactor to man- 
kind was forgotten. Those who bought 

food from a market, without stop- 
ping to consider anything but the 
price said, “This is too expensive, 
this costs too much.” So the shop 
owner told the farmer that people 
complained and the farmer with his 
usually kindly intent said, “Well, if 
that’s the case I’ll charge less.” Labor 
did not mean much—he had always 
worked and had not considered what 
his time amounted to, so it was that 
he was crowded into receiving less 
for his goods. Some of the less for- 
tunate farmers became in dire need 


of the necessities of life through their 
kindness to others and the thought 
of their felliwmen. 


T WAS due to the fact that the 

farmer at times didn’t get along 
so well, that he had mud on his boots 
and a hundred silly ideas that soured 
the next generation on the farming 
game, and, of course, they went to 
the city where they could make two 
dollars a day and work their heads 
off paying forty dollars a month rent 
and trying to keep alive, but they were 
sure the farmer was just a yokel who 
milked cows and tracked mud on the 
parlor carpet. They were sure the 
city was the place to make money, 
and they had forgotten the money that 
Dad had given them to get there with, 
likewise how he had gotten it. 


When things looked bad where is 
the migration?—the country, natur- 
ally. There is, you will agree, no 
other occupation at which a man may 
exist, not highly or richly perhaps, but 
comfortably as he can in farming. 
So when some of the local intelligencia 
start making wisecracks about the 
farmer, the most gentlemanly thing 
to do is walk away with the satis- 
faction of knowing that the laugh is 
on them if they had sense and fore- 
sight enough to realize it. They 
haven’t, but some day and it’s not far 
off. they will come to the conclusion 
that they have been the saps and 
while they have been having their 
fun the farmer is way out in front 
beyond the dust he has created. 


The State of New York realized the 
necessity for training young men for 
farming when they established the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture. Is this not proof enough of the 
importance of farming? Other states 
have done likewise and nearly every 
state in the union has an experimental 
station for agriculture. The combined 
efforts and feeling of the forty-eight 
states of the Union are compounded 
in the United States Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C. I 
need not say more to convince you 
of the importance of the farmer to 
each and every individual in the na- 
tion. 


When you meet a chap who says 
he is attending the ag school, reach 
out and shake his hand and congratu- 
late him upon his wise choice, and 
whether or not you realize it some 
day you will be depending on him and 
a million others like him for your 
daily bread. 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Home-Ec Doings | mitt 


OMICRON NU HOLDS 
INITIATION AND BANQUET 

On Monday evening, April 27th, 
Omicron Nu, senior honorary society 
in home economics initiated the fol- 
lowing home ec students into member- 
ship: Ruth Hill, Dorothy Greey, and 
Frances Davis, all of the class of 36; 
also Marion Bean, Emma Curtis, Helen 
Cothran, Beth Dawson, Roberta Ed- 
wards, Mary Marlowe, Vieno Pertuala, 
and Frances Spano, all of the class of 
"37. 

Miss Helen Monsch, professor of 
home economics, as toastmistress pre- 
sided at the banquet following the in- 
itiation. The new members were 
greeted by Miss Jessie Freeman ’36, 
president of the society. Miss Frances 
Spano ’37 gave the response of the in- 
itiates. Miss Rose, director of the 
college of home economics was the 
main speaker. 

New and old members were host- 
esses at the Willard Straight tea given 
the week before initiation on Tuesday 
afternoon, April 21st. 


RECENT ALUMNA ADDRESSES 
HOME EC VOCATIONS GROUP 

Miss Ellen Ann Dunham ’32 Director 
of Consumer Service Kitchen of the 
General Foods Corporation was the 
fifth speaker in the vocational dis- 
cussion series. Miss Dunham ad- 
dressed an audience of students pri- 
marily interested in foods and nutri- 
tion and institution management. 

She told of the large number of 
commercial opportunities for food 
specialists: food products manufactur- 
ing companies, food photography, 
newspapers, magazines, advertising 
agencies, department stores, educa- 
tional institutes, house-to-house in- 
terviewing, radio, demonstrations, and 
free lance consulting work. 

As a basic training for these posi- 
tions, Miss Dunham recommended a 
four year course in economics sup- 
plemented by actual home training 
and experience. She emphasized the 


need for skill in manipulation and- 


demonstration. As added assets, she 
also recommended training in public 
speaking and office routine. 

“Experience,” she said, “is of great 
value. Keep your eyes open; observe 
people, windows, menus, food pro- 
ducts. Teach in extension, institu- 
tions, and commercial cooking 
schools.” 

In conclusion, Miss Dunham urged 
those present to be “food conscious.” 
“This,” she explained, “means that 
you not only have to know when a 
food is good, but why it’s good, and, 
if necessary, how you can make it 
better.” 


Ithaca, New York, May 1936 


CHATTER 


EAR TO THE GROUND 
by Mary E. Latham 


When we were children, we 
hated the color that we now 
term London Tan and yet it 
holds a prominent place in the 
spring fashion parade. Why the 
sudden change and how did this 
color come to take its place in 
spring fashions? 

London Tan, or Saddle tan, as 
it is sometime called, originates 
from the color of the saddles 
used by the English woman in 
their favorite sport. The atten- 
tion of the fashion world was 
turned towards London during 
the recent jubilee and there has 
been a growing interest in Lon- 
don as a fashion center. 

The English already preceed 
the rest of the world in their 
production of tweed material 
and designs for Country clothes. 
They are not as fastidious or as 
painstaking as the French, and 
do not spend the time in re- 
search. For this reason, London 
will probably never excell Paris. 
They are too busy building em- 
pires to pay much attention to 
fashions. 


In the same manner, the 
Amercian people are too busy 
making money. The Americans 
do, however, lead the world in 
their designs for sports clothes. 
This may be partly due to the 
active life of varied sports 
which the American women lead. 
New York will never become 
the fashion center because intri- 
cate detail is the exception not 
the rule in the fashion houses 
of America. 


* * 


Not to be outdone by all the 
announcements: of engagements 
and weddings lately, Mrs. Fuller, 
the former Mrs. Pauline Wells, 
instructor in the textiles and 
clothing department, announced 
her marriage which took place 
during spring vacation. Mrs. 
Fuller, who came to the College 
of Home Edonomics last Sept- 
ember is planning to continue 
teaching at Cornell. Mr. Fuller 
is a writer of short stories and 
novels and will do his work here. 
Congratulations Mr. and Mrs. 
Fuller and we wish you every 
happiness and success. 


Hall 


SECOND COUNTRY LIFE CON- 
FERENCE HELD AT CORNELL 


Delegates from all corners of the 
state met at Cornell for the second 
annual New York State Conference of 
the sudent section of the American 
Country Life Association April 24 and 
25. This conference was sponsored 
by the University 4-H Club, at the 
New York State College of Agriculture 
and the Department of Rural Organi- 
zation. 

The program for the conference got 
under way Friday after noon with the 
registration of the delegates and their 
assignments to rooms. The attraction 
of the evening was a banquet at which 
Elois Grant ’37, as toastmistress intro- 
duced Dean Carl Ladd of the college 


of agriculture who discussed the sub- — 


ject, “Educating Young People for the 
Rural Community.” Following this 
there was a social Get-together with 
the 4-H Club in charge. 

Saturday morning Mrs. Eddy of the 
Extension Service of the College of 
Home Economics spoke on “Older 
Young People Out of School.” The 
discussions following this talk were 
led by Margaret Lloyd ’36 and as tud- 
dent from Buffalo State Teachers Col- 
lege. 


The business meeting with William 
Barnum ’38 in charge, was the first 
feature on the afternoon’s program. 
Dwight Sanderson of the Rural Social 
Organization department spoke on 
“The American Country Life Associa- 
tion.” after which Helen Hey Heyle, 
State Supervisor of Rural Education 
in Albany, described “The Teacher's 
Place in the Rural Community.” Con- 
tinuing the program, Mary Boseworth 
of Cortland Normal and Marjorie 
Morehouse of New Paltz Normal led 
special discussion groups on topics of 
interest to the delegates. Harry Kitts 
36 gave a general summary of the 
conference, and the program ended 
with a picnic supper taken charge 
of by Dayton Meade ’38. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 
AGAIN COME TO CORNELL 

On Monday and Tuesday, May 25th 
and 26th, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the presidents of women’s organ- 
izations in New York State will again 
visit the College of Home Economics. 
The group intends to convene here to 
make a first hand study of student 
problems. 

They will spend a day in touring the 
building, visiting classes, and holding 
discussions. On Tuesday they will 
meet with a special committee of home 
economics juniors and seniors for fur- 
ther discussion. 
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HOME EC STUDENTS 
HONORED BY CLASSMATES 

Among the officers of W.S.G.A. 
elected at the spring mass meeting of 
that organization were several stu- 
dents of the College of Home Econom- 
ics: Doris Smallridge ’37, chairman of 
organized groups and first vice-presi- 
dent of W.S.G.A.; Esther Dillenbeck 
37, chairman of activities and record- 
ing secretary of W.S.G.A.; Patricia 
Prescott ’38, president of Risley and 
second vice-president of W.S.G.A.; 
Marion Bean ’37, president of W.A.A.; 
Mary Dixon ’38, junior member of 
Willard Straight Board; Elizabeth 
Tompkins, president of the class of 
38. Frances Johnson, president of the 
class of ’39. 

At the same mass meeting, Mortar 
Board, senior honorary society an- 
nounced the election of thirteen out- 
standing juniors to membership. 
Eight of the juniors so honored were 
Home Ec students: Marion Bean, 
Mary Chaney, Esther Dillenbeck, 
Louise Odell, Helena Palmer, Jessie 


Reisner, Doris Smallridge, Frances 
White. 


CUPID SCORES 

The engagement of Charles Dudley 
Corwin, Jr., 35, and Phyllis S. Weldin, 
36 has been announced. Mr. Corwin 
is employed in the Hotel Onondaga in 
Syracuse. He played in the ROTC 
band during his sophomore year, was 
a member of Clef Club, and a member 
of Sigma Nu fraternity. 

Miss Anna Jones is teaching Dom- 
estic Science at Warrens, New York. 
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CAMPUS CHATS 





When March raged its fury on the 
Cornell Campus, it did not outwit 
the engineers at the Dairy Building, 
whose duty it is to see that the coolers 
maintain their low temperature. Wed- 


nesday found the power off, and while 
most buildings were uncomfortably 
cool the Dairy Building was not coid 
enough. Thursday, the ilnes were 
still down and the coolers were get- 
ting warmer. Something had to be 
done; they laid planks lengthwise up 
the front steps and drove a tractor, 
borrowed from the farm barns, across 
the front hall and down the sloping 
passage to the engine square where 
they belteu dp the pulley and made 
the tractor turn the engine wheels 
that operate the coolers. But after 
it was rigged up they noticed a 
peculiar odor. No one had thought to 
make arrangements for the exhaust; 
however, with a piece of rubber hose 
attached to the exhaust pipe and lead- 
ing out of doors that was quickly re- 
medied. The tractor was efficient and 
they were able to carry on their work 
as if there had been no storm. 
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In the January issue of “The 
Quill” the official publication of 
Sigma Delta Chi, national journ- 
alistic fraternity, was published 
the complete list of awards giv- 
en in the 1926 national college 
press congress contest. “The 
Cornell Countryman” and “The 
Cornell Daily Sun” share the 
honor confered on the Cornell 
publications. 


The present home of the Cor- 
nell Countryman was built back 
in 1906 on garden avenue back 
of Andrew D. White’s home. 
This wooden building was de- 
signed as a model schoolhouse 
such as might be built in any 
district. (Now this historical 
building is used for the campus 
radio station, WESG.) 

Also back in the good old 
days, twenty years ago. The 
conditions in and about the 
buildings are being improved. 
Temporary’ board walks have 
been installed for the winter and 
the exciting but precarious ne- 
cessity of leaping ditches on 
the way to classes has been 
eliminated. 
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WATER-LOGGED HORT. STUDENTS 
FINALLY TALK FOR PRESS 


The Horticultural Club, twenty-two 
strong, went down to Baltimore to see 
what they could see. They saw more 
than the sea, they saw some flowers 
at a flower show. But do not—no 
not for a moment—think they did not 
see the sea because it came up to meet 
them on their way home. Well maybe 
not the sea itself, but a sccond cousin 
was at Milton, Pennsylvania, when 
they arrived there Tuesday night sur- 
rounding them so that they could 
neither go forward or back. The party 
split into three parts, one of which 
stayed in the bus, another went to 
the Elk’s clubhouse, and the other 
sought refuge in the nearby hotel. 
All through the night the river, swoll- 
en from eighteen feet to forty-one feet, 
raged destructively as it received more 
water from land and sky. All the 
faucets of heaven were left running, 
and there was a good pressure. 


Those who stayed in the bus did not 
fare as well as those who found the 
hotel. There they played cards on the 
first floor until the rising water drove 
them to higher ground on the second 
story. For food they had crackers, 
gingerale, sparkling water without its 
usual partner, apples, a few oranges, 
and carrots, and more carrots. The 
luckier fellows at the Elks had nine 
and one half cases of beer among the 
six or seven of them. They got so 
woosey that several thought they had 
the D. T.’s when they saw black rec- 
tangular boxes—coffins—float in one 
window and sweep out another. It was 
indeed a wierd procession of flesh- 
eaters. One of the fellows said it 
sorta took his appetite for a ride, but 
when a good-natured, old justice of the 
peace found some boiled ham and 
coffee they fell to and soon it was 
gone. At last on Friday after three 
days of harrowing experience and 
hairbreadth escapes they arrived 
safely back in Ithaca. 


WILLIAM BARNUM °38 
NEW FFA PRESIDENT 


The Corneil Collegiate Chapter of 
the Future Farmers of America in- 
itiated nineteen members at a formal 
meeting in Plant Science the evening 
of April twenty-fist. These were mem- 
bers who had not belonged to chapters 
in high school. The following officers 
were elected for the next year: Wil- 
liam Barnum ’38, president; J. M. 
Carter °37, vice president; Frederic 
Morris ’37, secretary; Eliott Johnson 
°37, treasurer; and James Outhouse 
*38, reporter. Dr. Hoskins was unan- 
imously elected as advisor. 
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KERMIS ELECTS 
TWELVE ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Kermis, the home economics and ag- 
ricultural dramatic club, has elected 
the following as active members: act- 
ing, H. M. Clark ’37, C. M. Monnier ’38, 
and J. C. White ’39; staging, V. C. Gar- 
man ’37, and W. F. Snodgrass; cos- 
tuming, D. J. Kieda ’37, M. W. Bellamy 
37, and M. B. Pallace ’39; and proper- 
ties, V. M. Fitzsimmons ’37. Those on 
advertising are J. T. Kangas ’38, E. M. 
Carnell ’37, and R. D. Rohr ’39. 

Kermis has made plans to take two 
plays to Candor and Slaterville. These 
two, “Evening Clothes” and “A Mar- 
riage Proposal”, were given during 
Farm and Home Week with consider- 
able success. 


SPRING DAY SCOOP 
ANNOUNCES ELECTIONS 
The Spring Day Scoop, the yearly 
publication that appears each Spring 
Day, has announced the election of 
editorial and business boards for the 
1936 edition. Jack Spaven ’36 was 
named Managing Director of The 
Scoop. His staff consist of Ted Kan- 
gas "38 Editor-in-Chief; Oliver 
Vaughan ’38 Ass’t Editor-in-chief; 
Sports Editor, John Hayes ’37; Fea- 
ture Editor, Tom Bennett ’36; Art Edi- 
tor Molly Mason ’36, Humor Editor, 


SCARAB ELECTS NEW 
OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 


Scarab, senior honorary agri- 
cultural and hotel administra- 
tion society, has elected twenty 
new members with S. S. Ver- 
beck as president, H. A. Dillen- 
beck secretary, and C. F. Fagen 
treasurer. The other members 
are as follows: S. M. Bulkley, G. 
Clement, H. F. DeGraff, H. O. 
Fagher, A. D.!Gentle, N. C. 
Healey, I. A. Jenkins, V. G. Ogi, 
R. W. O'Neil, C. W. Stiles, R. V. 
Stringham, A. W. Wolff, B. W. 
Barrus, J. M. Batten, R. A. Doer- 
ing, C. H. Shuff, and O. Natunen. 


Betty Jane Austin "87; Business Man- 
ager Henry Untermeyer ’36, Advertis- 
ing Manager B. B. Adams ’36, Circula- 
tion Manager, Harper Johnson ’38, 
Publicity Manager John Sly ’38. As- 
sistants to department heads are Julia 
Bockee ’37, Helen Storms ’37, Jean 
Hallock ’36; Beatrict Nehrbas ’36; 
Claire McCann ’37, R. Hosner ’36, and 
J. Hayes ’37. 


Spaven, Kangas, Vaughan, Johnson, 
Bockee are members of the Country- 
man staff. 


SNOUT BEETLE 
EMERGING NOW 

Growers of clover and alfalfa are 
urged to be on the lookout for dying 
plants whose roots have been badly’ 
chewed and eaten. The trouble may 
be caused by the alfalfa snout beetle. 

The beetle is known to be present 
only in Oswego and Jefferson counties 
in New York state, but scientists are 
taking no chances. If any beetles or 
injured plants are discovered, farmers 
are urged to notify their local farm 
bureau or the department of enomol- 
ogy at Cornell University. 


Adult beetles are about one-half 
inch long, blackish in color, wtih pearl 
gray scales over the surface of their 
bodies. The head is prolonged into 
a short broad snout. 


Through the cooperation of the New 
York state college of agriculture, the 
state bureau of plant industry is work- 
ing this spring to supply free poison 
bait to farmers in Oswego and Jeffer- 


son counties in an effort to kill a 
large number of beetles that emerge 
on the 600 acres known to be infested. 
In no other state, nor in Canada, has 
the insect been discovered. 
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George A. Bull is operating his farm 
near Woodville, when he is not fishing 
at Henderson Harbor. He has one son, 
Richard, who is now attending Cornell. 

00 

William Mather is managing his 
home farm near Henderson but he is 
engaged during the day at Adams 
where he operates a coal and feed 
store. He has two daughters who are 
married. 

06 

Ralph Call—his neighbors know 
him as Merrill—is farming in Stafford, 
just across the old Erie tracks. Un- 
til a few years ago he was a horse shoe 
pitching champion in Genessee County, 
and now he plays a good game, usually 
beating any of his friends. He has 
many scores which show a ninety-per- 
cent ringer average, but now he says 
it has slipped away from him and he 
thinks he is getting old. 

08 

Orin Ross sp. ag. ’08 is managing 
his farm at Lowville with the success 
that merited him the title of Master 
Farmer in 1931. He is married and 
has several children of which Eloise 
37 and Howard ’39 are now at Cor- 
nell. 

09 

Edward L. D. Seymour will conduct 
the “Garden Forum”, a_ recently 
formed garden department in the “New 
York Herald- Tribune.” Mr. Seymour 
is associate editor of Florists Ex- 
change and Horticultural Trade World. 
While in the University, Mr. Seymour 
was editor of The Cornell Countryman, 
for two years. Later he worked with 
Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey on the Stand- 
ard Cyclopedia of Horticulture. 

14 

William “Bill” Warren Smith, Sp. 
‘10-14, of Poughkeepsie, New York, 
died at Pasadena, California, Janu- 
ary 16, 1936. 

18 

Robert McCartney is in charge of 
the Official Egg Laying Contest at 
Stafford, New York. He is married 
and would much rather stay at home 
with his wife and two children than 
attend church card parties or local 
bridge games, though he and his wife 
Play amicably well together, some- 


times winning prizes. 
20 

Bob Call, who raises feeder lambs, 
chickens, and potatoes on his farm 
west of Batavia, New York, is now 
with the Production Credit Corpora- 
tion working in banks in Ithaca, Os- 
wego, and the West. These banks are 
organized by farmers to lend money 
at time of planting crops to be paid 
back after marketing the harvest. 

4 

Ted Buhl, after raising sheep and 
chickens on his farm east of Batavia, 
studied law at the University of Buf- 
falo. Now that he has graduated, 
passed his State Bar Examinations, he 
is assisting Judge Newell K. Cone, 
Genesee County judge. Ted must 
have found something in farming. He 
often talks to local gatherings of 
people, and as yet is single. 

James Cowan, a former Cornell 
baseball star, is married to a beauti- 
ful and gracious southern lady, and 
they have two attractive daughters. 
Jimmie, when not too busy on his 
farm in Hobart, New York, coaches 
the local baseball and _ basketball 
teams. 





Irving and Thelma Call with their 
three children are farming in Stafford 
opposite his father, who lives across 
the road. They raise everything from 
collie pups to cucumbers. Their larg- 
est crops, however, are potatoes, grain 
and peas. Last season he contracted 
sixty acres of peas, thus securing a 
viner on his premises. He planted 
forty of the sixty acres himself. Be- 
sides their rather extensive farming 
they are very active in the work of the 
Methodist Church. 

24 

Mrs. John Van Zandt (Frances 

Linck ’34) who is living at Constable- 


ville, New York has a son John Fran- 
cis and a daughter who is still in the 
months. 

27 

Olive Kilpatrick ’27 is teaching in 
the home economics department at 
Lowville, New York. 

Leo Blanding ’27 is employed by 
the Federal Land Bank and is living 
with a few Alpha Zetas and Cornell 
fellows plus a collection of boys from 
other universities in the superb realm 
of -bachelorhood at 91 Pineywood 
Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 

Gerald “Gid” Britt, his attractive 
wife and two handsome children now 
live in Springfield where he is affili- 
ated with the Springfield Land Loan 
Bank. 

Robert Crane is married and blessed 
with one boy. He teaches agricultural 
subjects in the Spencer High School. 

°28 

Gladys Adams ’28 is no longer at. 
Norwich. She left there two or three 
years ago and is now home demonstra- 
tion agent in Warren County. Her ad- 
dress is The Home Bureau, Warrens- 
burg, New ‘York. 

Corrine G. Messing is married to 
James McConnell ’28, and they live at 
Hastings-on-the-Hudson. She keeps 
house for her husband and their two 
children. 

Bob Cowan has to get up early 
mornings to take care of his sizable 
milk route in Hobart, New York. He 
and his mother live there where he 
manages one of those up-to-the-minute 
farms, about which we all dream. 

29 

Charles Cladel and his wife, Mabel 

McGregor ’35, are living in Ithaca. 
30 

Ross Stoodley is one of the eight 
milk testers in Jefferson County. He 
took the short course here at Cornell. 

Kenneth Clark is another short 
course student who is testing milk 
in Jefferson County. 

"30 

Gordon Burroughs (sp. ag. this is 
gossip, but well substantiated) in 
Stafford, where he worked for a time, 
is seriously calculating the price of 
beds, stoves, meat, and soap with 
matrimonial intentions toward a 
pretty dark-eyed girl, whom he met 
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there. At present, however, he is em- 
ployed in Horseheads, New York, 
at the Official State Egg Laying Con- 
test. 
"32 
John Stookey is now County club 
agent in Wyoming County. He mar- 
ried Norma Everson a year ago and 
they are making their home at War- 
saw. 
33 
Albert Archer is engaged on a re- 
search problem to find the cause of the 
defects in Eastman Kodak films whicn 
it is believed may be attributable to a 
variety of mold or bacteria. Al has 
been married for some time, but not 
many people knew about it. Just an- 
other secret that was to good to keep 
or to big to be successful. 
33 
John Robert Hicks has been con- 
ducting a class for preparation for 
Civil Service Examinations, and now 
he is in Oronoca, Virginia where he 
has charge of the reforestation pro- 
ject, being accomplished by the CCC 
camp located there. It is rumored 
that he is engaged to Bernice Longe- 
necker from Maryland. 
34 
Remember Don Call and his rattle- 
trap of a model-T Ford? How he used 
to hardly make the corner of Tower 
Road and Garden Street. Well, now 
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that he has his masters degree he is 
teaching agriculture and industrial 
arts at the Dundee High School. 

Randall W. Agor is assistant county 
agent in Chenango County. While here 
he was on the cross-country team. 

Jim Rose who made a name for him- 
self and the fellows who rowed with 
him while here, has a good position 
on a modern experimental farm. 

Jim Burdick is farming in Delaware 
County. 

Marion Call smiles and sings at her 
work as ever before, but now at Platts- 
burg where she teaches home econom- 
ics and has charge of the school 
cafeteria. Despite this adverse con- 
dition, she retains her figure, though 
she does a good deal of tasting. It 
must be she is busy and works hard. 

35 

Mortan Adams has been appointed 
to succeed Leon H. Claus as County 
agent in St. Lawrence County. He 
was formerly assistant county agent 
in Cayuga and Wayne Counties, and 
assistant county club agent in Monroe 
County. 

Clarence M. Beal, °35 is Game 
Technician, site 4, of the Resettlement 
Administration in New Hudson, Alle- 
ghany County, New York, where he is 
engaged in developing sub-marginal 
land for use as public hunting and 
recreation areas. After graduation, 
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“Kelley” took a term of graduate work 
and worked for a short time with the 
New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment at Connecticut Hill. 

Elizabeth Donovan has a pleasant 
position with the Central Hudson Gas 
and Electric Company in Poughkeep- 
sie, New York. She is in the Home 
Service Department where she acts 
as counselor to home makers and 
helps them make their hémes attrac- 
tive electrically. 

Frank Ready is employed in the 
Waidorf Astoria Hotel in New York. 
Wedding bells have not yet rung for 
him. 

Constance Sheedy works for the 
Bethlehem Steel Company in Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania. No, she does not 
shovel ore nor hammer iron; but pro- 
vides the energy so that the workmen 
can do their jobs. She is in the com- 
pany’s cafeteria. 

Mary Roberts is in the Flower City, 
Rochester, helping people to get 
electricity, to do their household 
chores, through the courtesy of Niag- 
ara Hudson Gas and Electric Company. 

Ralph Welker is at present teaching 
vocational agriculture at Fillmore and 
Belfast. Next year he will devote all 
of his time to the Belfast agricultural 
department. It is expected that wed- 
ding bells in Belfast will be ringing 
before long. 
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Now every farm can enjoy the advantages and 
savings of a one-man harvest. The history- 
making All-Crop Harvester cuts and threshes 
all small grain, seed and bean crops. . includ- 
ing the seed of hard-to-harvest soil-building 
crops . . in a single low-cost operation. Har- 
vesting costs are cut to only a fraction of the 
old binder-thresher costs. Losses from lodg- 
ing, shattering and threshing are virtually 
eliminated. Crops harvested from the stand- 
ing stalk are of higher quality. Operated by 
any good 2-plow tractor with power take-off. 
Saves down and tangled crops—after binders 
and other combines fail. Higher speeds— 
light weight, rubber tires and oversize thresh- 
ing rear for big capacity. New type rubber- 
faced cylinder bars and stripper plates—less 
cracking; no crushing of green weeds to in- 
crease moisture content of grain; straw re- 
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ALLIS: CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DiVISION—MiLWAUKEE, U.S. A. 


mains whole, can be picked up with hay loader 
and saved. 60 inches of grain through 60 
inches of cylinder—each head individually 
processed. Easier to transport. Goes through 
gates. Be familiar with the All-Crop. It is 
the Harvester of the future—because it har- 
vests more crops . . under more adverse condi- 
tions . . at lower cost . . and increases profits. 


Send for free catalog NOW. 


CUTS AND THRESHES THESE AND OTHER 
CROPS IN ONE LOW COST OPERATION... 


GRAINS—Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax, Rye, Buckwheat, 
Spelt or Emmer, Milo Maize,Rice, Small Kafir @ SEEDS 
—Red Clover, Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, Millet, Blue Grass, 
Timothy, Lespedeza, Sudan Grass, Misc. Grasses 
@ BEANS—Soybeans, Bountiful Beans, Cow Peas, Field 
Peas, Austrian Peas, Great Northern. 


AI 


Speeds @ Easier to Transport 








The Cornell Countryman 


If it’s 
(Printing iT 
think of 
WNorton’s 


PHONE 9451 
Our Representative Will Call 


Norton Printing Company 
317 East State St. - Ithaca, N. Y. 
Opposite STRAND Theatre 





IDENTIFICATION 
and 


APPLICATION PHOTOS 


Qua lity “Mork 


A number of Poses to Choose From 


$2.50 per dozen 


‘Gompkins Studio 
140 E. State Street 
Dial 2169 


Portrait 


Photographer Commercial 














The “Swellest”’ 
Shirt Tale 
Ever Told 


Men’s Shirts 
$1.35 


Fine broadcloth shirts with non-roll collar, in 
plain colors and stripes. Sizes 14 to 17. 


Men’s Shop — First Floor 


THE NEW 
ROTHSCHILD’S 


Shop 9 to 6; Sat. 9 to 9 Phone 2711 





A Brimming Glass 


Filled to the very edge with your favorite 
soda, and further improved by a generous 
portion of rich Ice Cream! What could be 
more delicious, thirst-quenching and satis- 
fying? Let the answer be an early visit 
to our soda fountain where your every 
preference will be courteously gratified. 


The Hill Drug Store 


C. W. Dantes, Prop. 


328 College Ave. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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